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T HIS is a dangerous art, with its seeming simplicity and 
worn subject matter; but do not be misled by its 
apparent ease. Walt Kuhn is not misled. He dislikes 
style and admires economy — so that, drawing a torso in three 
tenuous lines, he keeps color, weight and texture, or glamour, 
frivolity and sleekness, or as many other qualities as you can 
find in him to question or approve. 

When you first knew him, you saw in his painting the 
legitimate result of modernism; or perhaps you wondered 
about the legitimacy. Now you feel, in spite of the dim in* 
fluence of oriental sculpture upon his work, that he is frankly 
national. In the American way, he is specific, insistent and 
canny. He plans things. Behind his gallery of girls is a self- 
discipline that would do credit to a savage Puritan. He knows 
that a pretty girl presents the most difficult material he can 
use, men being less subtle on every count, and that the over¬ 
tones of gallantry or morality are dangerous. But the difficult 
subject drives him hardest; and he tears into it, denying 
prettiness, using a difficult medium — black ink on plain paper. 
His pen moves like a flexible razor, marking what it barely 
touches. Consequently “Beryl Plays the Guitar” not as senti¬ 
mentally as you might suppose, but with notes of genuine 
sadness. And a nameless Frou-frou typifies lace filigrees, though 
no lace is visible. Even the National Academy, honored with 
recognition, becomes the subject proper of a proper nude lying 
on her back. Then there is the trite story of a sickly girl 
whose illness is not tangible, although it exists and is vital in 
the exactness of line and mood — quite distinct from the droop 
of the Russian girl who is primarily healthy. You can see it 
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would be ridiculous to catalogue these drawings in the usual 
way, since the fundamental subject matter escapes description. 

What I am trying to suggest is that Walt Kuhn is 
capacious. Even when confronted by generic similarities he 
does not repeat himself. He does not make studies, but grasps 
total effects. However drab the model, it reaches you through 
a refined emotion, yet without loss of essential drabness. 
Perhaps that is the reaction Walt Kuhn desires most, and what 
he means when he demands “buck-eyes” from himself. He 
wants his drawing to be perfectly ordinary, with the emphasis 
on the perfecting, and he insists on combining the obvious and 
the subtle in what the Greeks called a higher reality. His 
^‘buck-eye,” in short, is the sublimation of the commonplace. 

Obviously the process of sublimation can not be called 
•^commonplace. About 1902 Walt Kuhn made his first trip to 
^the aesthetic foundry, where he has been smelted down many 
times since. He has become resilient through several transform 
^ mations and is not now bringing the same talent to be exhibited. 
In fact he has sprung away from talent with the purpose, not 
of making art, but of being it; for he has discovered that art 
becomes human only in a mixed-up, local and natural way, and 
^ that realism becomes real only when it includes the platitude, 
' 3 the kick, the overtone and the just statement. 

^ Take another look at Beryl before you leave the gallery 
Oand compare her with any of the reclining nudes. The reality 
^potjhe difference shows the capacity of the artist. 


Alan Burroughs 















